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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON DELIVERED BY 
JOHN JACKSON AT FRIENDS’ MEETING 
HOUSE, SOLEBURY, BUCKS COUNTY, PA., ON 
pene MORNING, SEVENTH MONTH 8TH, 
1849. 


There is a sentiment contained in a short 
Scripture expression, which I have felt right: 
to bring into view on the present occasion, 
not because it may contain anything that is 
new, but because it is a truth that I appre- 
hend all of us will be willing to subscribe to: 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” And it is because 
I have a felt desire that we may come to enjoy | 
the blessings of righteousness, and escape the | 
reproach consequent upon everything that is 
iniquitous, that I am led to address you. 

t may be well for us individually to make 
an examination, that we may understand for 
ourselves in what righteousness consists, that 
we may not be following any cunningly de- 
vised fable, or depending on our speculations 
and theories of religion ; but having an eye to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, pursue it, and come 
to the enjoyment of the blessings it ever brings 
with it. In my view righteousness consisty 
in, and is the effect of, our obedience to the 
Divine law: it is a practical and every-day 
work, and as we engage in it we shall know 
@ progression from one state of experience to | 
another, “ till we all come in the unity of the | 


® faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
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God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in 
love, may grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the Head, even Christ.” 

We should not be deceived by considering 
that righteousness consists in a profession of 
religion, in a conformity to ceremonial ob- 
servances, or in a belief in any opinions and 
doctrines, which men have framed and em- 
bodied in what are calied systems of faith 
and worship. For if we are only depending 
on our belief in these things, or in the cere- 
monial observances which they enjoin, we 
may be in the same condition that the Jews 
were, when the blessed Jesus came among 
them with the message of the gospel of light 
and salvation, teaching them that it was not 
in tithing mint, anise and cummin, and over- 
looking the weightier matters of the law, that 
they were to be accented, but in their obedi- 
ence to the laws of their Creator, in the ful- 
filment of the duties that were impressed upon 
them by the Author of their being. 

He told the people of that day, when He 
was declaring to them the truth of His Hea- 
venly Father, “Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
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Pharisees ye shall in no case enter mw the 
kingdom of heaven.” The Scribes and Pha- 
risees were unwilling to receive the doctrine 
He taught, for their ideas of religion seem 
not to have extended beyond the observance 
of their outward rituals. They presumed 
that the law, with its sacrifices and offerings, 
its priests and temple, would make the comers 
thereunto perfect, and they persisted in ob- 
serving those things which oes had allowed 
their fathers to do “ because of the hardiness of 
their hearts,” and instead of obeying the truth 
that Jesus had declared unto them, they con- 
spired together to persecute Him, and finally 
to put Him to death. 

e may hold up the life and example of 
Jesus as being worthy of imitation—His pre- 
cepts, as inculcating the “ righteousness which 
exalteth a nation,’ and the doctrines which 
He taught for their simple and practical char- 
acter, their adaptation to the wants and con- 
dition of man under all the circumstances in 
which he may be placed—whatever may be 
his situation in life—to whatever nation, kin- 
dred, tongue, or people he may belong. 

The an which Jesus came to promul- 
gate among men, and which is purely a work 
of practical benevolence, and not a system of 
opinions or set of forms, has been a 
to man from the beginning of the world down 
to the present hour, and is the religion that 
is taught by the Creator Himself to all the 
children of men. Christianity is nothing new. 
The gospel was preached to man in the be- 
ginning, when the Creator breathed into him 
the breath of life, and constituted him a liv- 
ing soul. It has been taught to Jew and 
Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and 
free, all who have feared God and worked 
righteousness, by whatever name they may 
be called, have known Christ and the gospel 
which is the “ power of God unto salvation to 
all them that believe.” 

Professing Christians have unquestionably 
committed an error in making Christianity 
consist in a belief in a certain system of 
opinions and doctrine, the tendency of which 
has been to make religion more a matter of 
theory than practice, of word than of deed. 

It was not so with the blessed Jesus. He 
never made out for His disciples any written 
system of belief or doctrine. He insisted 
wholly upon practical righteousness—love 
and good works. When He was queried of, 
which was the greatest commandment, He 
replied to the inquirer: “The first of all the 
commandments is, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely, that Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
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none other commandment greater than these.” 
He summed up the whole duty of man in 
these few words; He showed that religion 
was the same thing in the days of Moses (for 
He quoted the words of Moses), as it was 
then; and it is the same thing now that it 
was in the days of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
principles of righteousness which are im- 
— in our nature by the Author of our 
ing are as unchangeable as God is un- 
changeable. These are attributes of the 
Infinite Mind, and are made manifest in man 
for the government of his conduct, and his 
growth in the knowledge of his Maker, the 
world over. Shall I say the world over? 
Yes; not only upon this little ball of earth 
that we occupy, but throughout the boundless 
infinite expanse of creation, wherever there is 
rational intelligence, the same law prevails, 
the same laws govern, for the same God 
reigns everywhere, and is present in every 
part of His material and spiritual universe. 

How beautifully did Jesus, on many occa- 
sions, turn the attention of the people to these 
principles of righteousness. Love was one of 
them: it was the distinguishing attribute of 
His Father and our Father, of His God and 
our God. , 

The apostle also had so high an estimate 
of it that he declared “God is love, and they 
that dwell in love dwell in God, and God 
dwelleth in them.” 

Jesus, therefore, made righteousness in this 

rticular consist in man’s obedience to the 

ivine attribute of love. It was intended to 
bless him, and it invariably does bless him, 
whenever he comes to be governed by it.. It 
is the influence of this principle that sancti- 
fies the social compact—renders harmonious 
the relations of husband and wife, parents 
and children, and would bind the whole 
family of man in one common bond of affec- 
tion. Social, conjugal, paternal, and filial 
love, are all branches of one great stream, all 
are: proofs of the Divinity in man, strengthen- 
ing our faith in the soul’s immortality. 

When Jesus pointed out these great duties 
of man well might He say, “There is none 
other commandment greater than these.” He 
spoke of them as the commandments, divinely 
given to the children of Israel. The Jews 
were not willing to obey this Divine law 
written in the heart, which would have led 
them into the peaceful kingdom of Christ, 
and made them worshipers in that temple 
and true sanctuary which God hath pitched 
and not man. Thus we hear them using this 
language to Moses, “Speak thou to us and 
we will hear; but let not God speak to us 
lest we die.” They wanted an outward law, 
and an outward Canaan. Forsaking the im- 
mediate teachings of the Holy One, they soon 4 
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began “to hew out unto themselves cisterns 
that could hold no water.” They made their 
religion consist in the observance of external 
rituals, and relied upon their sacrifices and 
their offerings to take away their sins. The 
prophet Isaiah reminded them of the insuffi- 
ciency of these and of the great duties insepa- 
rably connected with a life of righteousness. 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord: I am full 
of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts; I delight not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs or of goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hands to tread my courts? Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me; the new moons and Sab- 
baths, the calling of assemblies I cannot away 
with. When ye spread forth your hands, [ 
will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear; your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes! Cease to do evil. Learn to do 
well, Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow. Come now, 
let us reason together, saith the Lord. Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
Shall be as wool.” Here the requirements of 
the Divine law were plainly set forth—the 
practical duties of life were opened to their 
view, and if they failed to fulfill these, in vain 
were all their ceremonial observances, for to 
use the language of the apostle, “It was not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins.” 

The truth is, they never were commanded 
to offer sacrifices. These were inventions of 
their own. The prophet Jeremiah is very 
clear upon the subject when speaking to this 
very people. “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Put your burnt offerings 
unto your sacrifices and eat flesh. For I 
ne not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings 
and sacrifices: But this thing commanded I 
them, saying, obey my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my poner and 
walk ye in all the ways that I have com- 
manded you that it may be well with you. 
But they hearkened not, nor inclined their 
ear, but walked in the counsels and in the 
imaginations of their evil heart, and went 
backward and not forward.” 

The prophet reproached them for their 
idolatry aud superstition; he charged them 
with having done evil in the sight of the Lord 
in setting their abominations in the house 
which was called by His name, to pollute it. 

Now we see when the blessed Jesus came 





to this people and endeavored to show to 
them that religion consisted in carrying out, 
in the practice of life, the principles of right- 
eousness, He was despised and rejected by 
them; but, nevertheless, He euntinued bear- 
ing His testimony to the truth until His life 
was sacrificed in the cause in which He was 
engaged. He illustrated by His example the 
doctrine He taught—He proved His love to 
God by love to man, and the only evidence 
we can produce of our love to God is the ex- 
tent of our love to our fellow men. 

I have said this was no new doctrine. The 
Jews were unwilling to receive it in the days 
of Moses. They rejected it in the days of 
Jesus Christ. And now, after eighteen hun- 
dred years have rolled away, since Jesus 
preached it in Judea, professing Christians 
are but little less prepared to receive it as the 
rule of human conduct. This goes to show 
how little has been gained by subscribing to 
the popular creeds. It goes to show that un- 
less religion is made an every-day work, it 
can be of no possible value. 

If Christianity is to consist only in a belief 
in certain opinions, or in the observance of 
certain forms, it is of no more value than 
Mahometanism, Paganism, or any other form 
of worship whatever. But, my friends, it is 
otherwise. Christianity is intended to be a 
rule of life; it is designed to elevate man 
from the image of the earthly to the image of 
the heavenly nature; to bring him into that 
state of oneness with God which Jesus spoke 
of in His beautiful prayer: “That they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee; that they also may be one in us.” 
The apostle also exhorted the Philippians, 
“ Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

Are we prepared to believe the doctrine of 
Jesus? Are we willing to follow in His foot- 
steps until we also come to be “ heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ ?” 

I look upon the Christian religion as no 
only having been illustrated in the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and a few of the righteous 
who have gone before us, but I consider it is 
illustrated in the lives of all those who “ fear 
God and work righteousness.” These become 
sons of God. and daughters of God, in the 
same sense that Jesus was the Son of God. 
He has been called the Beloved Son. Why 
was this great distinction conferred upon 
Him? The answer is plain: “Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity : there- 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
He has set us an example of obedience, of 
faithfulness, and of good works, that we 
might follow in His steps; and we may over: 
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come the world as He overcame the world, | they who have the eye can read it. The sin- 
by resisting temptation, and obedience to His | ners and saints alike bear ample testimony to 


Father’s will. 





Let this be thy purpose, O friend! to ob- 
serve the law of right and to doit. Then the 
sunshine and the storm, the night and the day, 
the heat and the cold of life’s discipline, will 
foster and mature the grain for garners in the 
sky.—N. A. Staples. 





THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

That the growth of knowledge corresponds 
with the ever-increasing demands of the peo- 
ple needs no proof, but knowledge of a subject 
so vital as religion is presumed to have found 
its completion in the head of the Christian 
church more than eighteen centuries ago. 
Those who accept the doctrines of the New 
Testament feel that they possess a superior 
claim upon the common Father of all, and 
that their worship cannot fail to be the most 
acceptable in His sight. It is therefore wise 
to note the movements in religious thought of 
those who have not accepted Jesus of Naza- 
reth as the only begotten son of God, and our 
charity might receive a wholesome impulse 
by observing that this Hindoo whom we 
quote acknowledges Jesus as one sent from 
God, though with these people He cannot 
oceupy the foremost place as He does in the 
Christian church. 

“The Light of Asia” has been one means 
of informing us of the existence of a saving 
faith albeit not a Christian faith, which has 
satisfied multitudes of souls whose longing for 
spiritual sustenance is as strong as our own. 
The lecture from which we extract appeared 
in a late number of the Independent and was 
delivered at Lahore, India, by a Punjabi 
Brahmo of the New Dispensation. It contains 
thoughts so broad and generous that it is 
well for some of us of the later civilization to 
gather wisdom from his utterances. Eps. 


Is there such a thing as the Word of God, 
which we Brahmos believe to be distinct from 
the various religious scriptures of the world 
and yet the essence of them all? Isit possible 
that the Lord can speak in this nineteenth 
century also? Yes; His Sacred Word can 
never be the monopoly of any particular reli- 
gious sect. The Word of Him whom the 
heavens cannot contain can never be shut up 
in the pages of a book. It is found written 
in letters of gold on this vast universe, and 


its unspeakable power and influence now, as 
in ages gone by. The Lord speaks day and 
night to you, and to me, and to every one of 
His creatures whom He has endowed with the 
gift of understanding. Is our Lord a mere 
force, or is He a dead God buried underneath 
the huge commentaries on His word, or is He 
far off in the seventh heaven? No, no. Our 
Lord is the living God whose presence fills 
the whole universe. He is the personal God, 
the eye of our eye, the ear of our ear, the 
heart of our heart, the soul of our soul. He 
is the breath of our breath. He is in us and 
we are in Him. “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” Our God, being our 
Supreme Mother and Father, loves us infi- 
nitely more than our eartly parents do. Our 
wants are all known to Him. We ourselves 
know not what our real wantsare. Therefore 
the Lord Himself and with His own right 
hand provides for these wants. Who is it 
that feeds us? Is it not the Lord Himself 
that makes the corn grow, nay, grinds it and 
cooks it for us? We worldly-minded men say 
that we ourselves or our servants do-all this 
work; but we do not for a moment try to 
understand that of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing, that the power in us is the power of God. 
Well, then, if the Lord cares so much for the 
body, how much more will He care for the 
immortal soul? Say not that the Lord is deaf 
and dumb now; that He does not hear the 
cries of a sinner, nor speak to him, as He did 
in former times. 

Iam afraid, when I call God our Father 
and Mother, and further make some mention 
of the “word” or “hand” of God, some ‘of 
my countrymen present here will be apt to 
suppose that we believe in a material God, a 
God in human shape, with all the bodily or- 

ans. No; our God is immaterial and form- 
ess. He is spirit, not matter. He, whom 
time cannot measure, can have neither birth 
nor death, beginning nor end. So, therefore, 
when He speaks, He does not speak as men 
do speak. According to the “ Voice of God,” 
a small tract that has recently been published 
by the minister of the Church of the New 
Dispensation, “ The whole thing is spiritual. 
There is neither sound, nor language, nor 
gesture. When the Lord speaks, He speaks 
as the spirit alone can speak, without tongue, 
without lips. He never addresses the ear, 
but the soul. In what shape, then, the voice 
comes to us? As a clear communication of 
wisdom, as a quickening influence, as a 
strange combination of events in life pointing 
to a lesson for guidance, as a sudden awaken- 
ing of the soul to a particular duty, as an 
apprehension of signs and indications of Na- 4 
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ture. In what language does God communi- 
cate His will to us? It is the language of 
the heart. Neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor 
Sanscrit, nor English; but the plain ver- 
nacular of the heart’s natural instincts and 
feelings. He speaks unto every man in his 
own native dialect. He speaks to him in the 
very language in which His heart addresses 
him. His heart speaks to God through silent 
yearnings and unspoken questionings, and 
God makes him understand His Truth 
through the faith and impulses of his own 
heart. Does man. always understand His 
Voice when it comes to him? Yes, invariably. 
If I speak to my child, surely, he must under- 
stand what I say or I speak in vain. He 
always speaks with a view that man may 
understand and follow Him. Therefore, the 
Word of God is always intelligible. The 
babe, who seeks it, understands it; the phi- 
‘losupher, who does not care for it, stumbles.” 
The above passage explains fully what I 
mean by the Word of God. The Lord reveals 
His Word not only to saints but to the mean- 
est and the vilest of sinners, now as He did 
in ancient times." The Shepherd of shepherds 
is always ruaming in the wilderness of this 
world in pursuit of His “lost sheep,” and 
calls them by their names, so that they may 
recognize His voice and follow Him. He is 
ever active in working out the redemption of 
His prodigal children in ways and by means 
which the eye hath not seen and the ear hath 
not heard. Blessed is he who hearkens the 
Voice of God, and thrice blessed is he who 
not only hears it, but believes in it. As the 
‘body has appetite, the spirit has also its hun- 
ger. The body, you know, subsists on Dall 
aud Roti; but the spiritual body lives upon 
‘Spiritual food, and what is spiritual focd but 
the Word of God? The Word of God, or 
the true Vedas, is believed by the Aryas as 
the breath of God. Thus you see that this 
breath or breathing in of the Holy Spirit, or 
divine inspiration, is the spiritual food upon 
which the Son of God lived and still lives, 
and the spiritual flesh of the Son of God is 
the self-sacrificing spirit that keeps nothing 
tor itself, but instantly breathes out what has 
been breathed in—that is, the progressive 
life of godliness which is in it. 

Believers in the Word of God, be not start- 
led when we invite you to believe in Christ 
also. Wedo not and cannot advise you to 
accept the Christ of Christianity. Such a 
‘Christ [odia shall never accept; that is, the 
sectarian Christ, the bone of theological con- 
tentions, We mean by Christ the universal 
Christ. Surely, the Son of God can never be 
sectarian. In Him there is no discord, no 
disunion. He is “the Prince of Peace.” 
Though there are numberless sons to repre- 








sent¢the endless attributes of the Infinite 
Father, yet they are in spirit one and their 
creed is one, as the Punjabis say : “ sau styane 
iko mat” (the wisdom of a hundred wise men 
is one). Hence, true sonship, though varied 
and many-sided, is in reality one. There is 
a wondertul unity in multiplicity. The lead- 
ing grand religious ideas which the prophets 
and saints of the world have preached and 
exemplified in their lives do not contradict, 
one another. Each one of these ideas came 
from Heaven “to fulfill.” The fatherhood 
of God, preached by Christ, the unity of God- 
head, the Lah-Illa-il-Allah proclaimed b 
Mohammed from house-tops, the all-pervad- 
ing presence of God taught by the contem- 
plative and meditative Munis, the love of 
God by Chaitanya, the sweet name of God 
by Nanak—do these attributes of God-head 
fight with one another? If not, how can 
they, who taught and lived according to 
them, differ from one another? There may 
be hatred amongst the Hindu, Christian, 
Mohammedan, or other churches of this 
earth; but there is all love in the Church of 
Christ, Mohammed, Nanak, Chaitanya, or 
Gautama. All are Bhaijees (real brothers), 
sons of the one Parm Pita, the Supreme Pa- 
rent of good. From this divine Bradari 
(Fraternity) none is excommunicated. Hence, 
the Bhaichara (Church) of the New Dispen- 
sation is one which is catholic and in which 
there is “ harmony of knowledge and holiness, 
love and work, yoga and asceticism in their 
highest development.” Into this celestial 
brotherhood, over which the fatherhood of 
God reigns supreme, not only the saint, but 
the most obstinate sinner, without any dis- 
tinction of color and creed, has free admis- 
sion through faith, penitence and humility. 
Whoever fulfills the Sacred Word.of God 
through His grace is entitled to the enjoyment 
of the privileges resulting from the member- 
ship of this divine community. 

It will thus be clear to you that we are not 
for a sectarian Christ. We neither believe 
ourselves nor do we ask any one to believe in 
the divinity of Christ; that is, the God-head 
of Christ. When we ask you to accept Christ, 
we do not mean by Christ the man-made 
God, because we have had enough of man- 
worship; nay, worse than that, the stone- 
worship; and [ say, worse than these two, 
the brute-worship also. We do not mean by 
Christ man God. Was not Jesus the son of 
man? How can the son of man be the 
Almighty Father? You, my Christian breth- 
ren, may say that Christ was the Son of God. 
Exactly so; but his being the Son of God 
disproves rather than proves any claim for 
him to God-head. It clearly shows that he 
was the “created,” and not the Creator 
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How can you confound the “sent” with the 
“Sender,” the “ messenger” with the King 
of kings? How can you exalt the Son to the 
rank and dignity of the Father who is All 
Perfection? Behold the Majesty of the 
Almighty Father! What is one drop of 
water compared with the waters of the vast 
ocean ? e admit and, nay, we believe that, 
as this drop of water partakes of the nature 
of the waters of the ocean, so does the Son of 
God partake of the nature and attributes of 
God; because divine humanity is but the 
image of Divinity. But what is this sem- 
blance before Substance, this shadow before 
Reality? What is the finite goodness of the 
Son compared with the infinite goodness of 
the Father. Something in itself, a veritable 
reality, no doubt; but nothing, a mere zero 
the moment you compare it with that of the 
Father. Any attempt to compare the finite 
with thé Infinite must, as a matter of course, 
result in pantheism. There can be no com- 

arison between the Son of God and God 

imself. The Son of God is merciful; but 
where is this mercy when you compare it with 
the boundless ocean of the infinite mercy of 
the Father of fathers and the Mother of 
mothers. The Son of God is loving, but 
where is this finite love compared with that 
of the Father, who is Love itself? Nowhere, 
indeed, except in the Father Himself. And 
so, also, with regard to the beauty, justice, 
truthfulness, and other divine attributes of 
the Son of God. Christ was not simply good 
man, but God-man, which means Godly man. 
We believe and ask you, followers of one 
God, to believe not in the so-called human 
divinity, but in the.divine humanity of Christ ; 
not in the Christ of Christianity, but the 
Christ of the Gospels. Because the creed of 
Christ is simple and intelligible to both the 
learned and the ignorant alike, while the 
creed of Christianity is conflicting and con- 
fusing and all mystery, which, even according 
to its own admission, shall remain a mystery. 





WE do not understand the supreme, the 
unutterable interest embraced in religion, 
when we think to give less to it than our 
whole heart. We do not understand our 
nature, when we think to shuffle off its stupen- 
dous charge as most men do. No interest on 
earth can 80 ill brook our levity or negligence. 
What is the matter with life but this? Why 
is it that so many—and so many that consider 
themselves good Christians too—are living 
such a poor, lame, halting life, so ill adjusted 
to the scene around them, so unhappy amid 
craving wants and disturbing passions and 
pains of self-reproach, but because they will 
not give their whole hearts to truth and pu- 
rity, to goodness and to God ?— Orville Dewey. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting convened 
at Mount Holly, N. J., the 28th of Eighth 
month. The iy was beautiful, but the 
meeting smaller than on some former. occa- 
sions. The body of the house was well filled, 
but the vacant places in the upper seats or 
galleries were conspicuous. Within the last 
few years many of the worthies that occupied 
them have been gathered, “ Like shocks of 
corn fully ripe into the Heavenly Garner ;” 
and others do not seem ready to fill the va- 
cant places that make such strong, though 
silent appeals to those who are left yet a lit- 
tle longer. In the stillness that settled over 
the meeting the query arose, mentally, have 
we individually been faithful to the trust. 
committed to us? 

The silence was broken by a woman Friend 
from another Quarterly Meeting with the 
inquiry : “Art thou in health, my brother ?” 
This, she said, each dne should consider as. 
addressed to their own spiritual condition, 
and exhorted all to attend to the convictions. 
of truth on their own hearts. Said she often 
felt discouraged in our sm&ll meetings, but. 
when at Quarterly and Yearly Meetings evi- 
dence was afforded that the young people, 
although most of them were attired in gay 
apparel, had an abiding interest in the Soci- 
ety, manifesting it by their presence with us. 
She encouraged them to faithfulness to known 
duties. Joseph Horner followed in some 
practical remarks that certainly found a rest- 
ing place in the minds of many. He tenderly 
advised the young to be very careful in the 
selection of their amusements, as so many of 
the present time were demoralizing in their 
tendency, and encouraged them to keep. 
under the circumscribing limits of truth, 
which would always bring peace. 

r a short period of silence a man 
Friend, a member of the Quarterly Meeting, 
arose, and in an earnest and instructive dis- 
course claimed the attention of the meeting. 
All classes were addressed,—words of encour- 


agement were given to those who were far - 


advanced in their life-journey. The young 
were exhorted to faithfulness, and the exam- 
ple of John Woolman was cited, who had 
worshiped and ministered in that house in 
former a. He did not expect them to do- 
in all things as John Woolman did, only to 
be as faithful as he was to what was mani- 
fested to him. He alluded to the dying testi- 
mony of the father of William Penn which 
had been spoken of by the woman Friend, 
and closed with the impressive language, “ Be 
honest, be faithful, be true to the power of 
Jesus Christ and you will inherit a crown of 
Eternal Life.” Soon after under a solemm 
covering the meeting separated. 
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In the women’s meeting the usual business 
at this season was attended to, the reports 
from the Monthly Meetings were read, three 
out of four were signed by both clerks, the 
meetings being held jointly. A minute from 
Richland Mouthly Meeting for Catharine P. 
Foulke was read. A general expression of 
unity with her labors and company followed. 

The Temperance Committee reported two 
conferences had been held since last report ; 
they were continued. The extracts from the 
late Yearly Meeting had been received and 
distributed. A Friend in attendance sug- 
gested that portions of the extracts should 
claim the attention of the meeting, but this 
was deferred until another Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

Remarks were made in regard to the va- 
cant seats in the galleries, and encourage- 
ment given to Friends to come forward and 
fill them. 

In former years there was a large number 
of recommended ministers, both men and 
women, in this Quarterly Meeting. Now 
there are but two, both men. A. 

Ninth month 34, 1882. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting—Although the 
31st day of the Eighth month, 1882, was the 
day fixed upon for the opening of the exhibi- 
tion in commemoration of the first settlement 
of this county, the Quarterly Meeting held 
at the Falls on that day was about as largely 
attended as usual, the house being well 
filled up. 

T. F., of New York, was the first to break 
the silence. After a long discourse, brief 
communications followed, after which Catha- 
rine P. Foulke (who was present with a min- 
ute from Richland Monthly Meeting) arose 
and delivered a very interesting and satisfac- 
tory sermon ; she was followed by two female 
members of the Quarterly Mosting. and 
afterwards T. F. appeared in supplication. 
The first meeting closed after a session of 
about two hours and a half. At the openin 
of the meeting for business it was conclud 
to defer answering the queries until the sub- 
ven which would claim the attention of both 

ranches had been considered, as is the prac- 
tice of the Yearly Meeting. ‘The first matter 
taken up was the concern which was intro- 
duced at the last Quarter, in relation to 
the neglect of the due attendance of our 
religious meetings. The last paragraph on 
page 19 in the Extracts was also read, 
and it was concluded to appoint a com- 
mittee to unite with a similar committee of 
women Friends to labor in the case as way 
should open. 


which had been united with by both branches 
of said Meeting for the adoption of an addi- 
tional paragraph to our Book of Discipline, 
in regard to such of our members as remove 
beyond the limits of any Monthly Meetin 
and do not keep up any correspondence wit 
Friends or manifest any interest in the wel- 
fare of the Sotiety. 

A large committee of men and women 
Friends was appointed to take the subject 
under consideration and report to next Quar- 
terly Meeting, and;if it is then united with, 
it will go up to the Yearly Meeting for its 
consideration. 

The 1st, 2d and 8th queries were read with 
the answers as sent up from the eight 
Monthly Meetings, of which the Quarter is 
com posed. 

Amos Jones introduced a minute, which 
had been granted him by Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
and to attend and appoint meetings within 
its limits. His concern was united with and 
his minute directed to be endorsed by the 
clerk. 

After going through with the other regular 
business of the Quarter the meres closed 
about half past two, with the genera _—— 
prevailing that it had been a satisfactory an 
profitable one. 

Eighth month 31st, 1882. 


=" SCRAPS* 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


My mind has often beep drawn toward thy 
distant habitation with desires for thy wel- 
fare, both spiritual and temporal, but most 
of all the former. It seems as tho’ trials and 
perhaps afflictions may be thy lot—but be 
not too much cast down—remember it is 
through tribulation we enter the Kingdom. 
Our Heavenly Father oft sees meet to veil 
His face from us for a season, to try our faith, 
or I might say to strengthen it—as it is the 
blowing of the wind against a tree that causes 
the roots to strike deeper in the earth and 
grow stronger—so it is with finite man. If 
in time of trials we hold fast our faith in the 
ever present God, that every trial meted out 
to us by His ordering is intended for our 
good—then, tho’ our faith may sometimes be 
tried to an hair’s breadth, He will continue 
to watch over and care for the workmanship 
of His hand. 

When my mind was lately employed in 
thinking of this a portion of my former expe- 
rience came freshly before me, on this wise— 
I had for some time felt much tried and 
humbled—and on closely searching for the 





In the report sent up from Makefield | cause could find none, either of commission 
Monthly Meeting there was a proposition | or omission; the query arose “then why this 
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suffering?” The answer was quickly given, 
“Milk for babes and strorg meat for those 
of riper years ”—then I understood that as I 
advanced in experience there would be 
greater crosses to be taken up, and strength 
given sufficient for the day. Ever since I 
was at your Yearly Meeting my mind seems 
much with you at the anniversary of tha® 
time—not as a duty to be there—but with 
pleasant memories of the past as a portion of 
the reward for obedience. My going there 
was the greatest cross I ever had to take up 
of the kind, and the reward was proportion- 
ate. It reminds me of the meat the prophet 
ate, which nourished him for forty days. 

Our Yearly Meeting was held near this 
lace. It is very pleasant to have it circu- 
ate, as it enables many to attend who other- 
wise could not. We had no ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings, yet we were not for- 
gotten by the great Head of the Church, as 
He made Himself known by the breaking of 
bread for the gathered assembly. 
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DisHonesty.—The disciosures of corrup- 
tion and dishonesty in those who hold posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, that seem so 
very common of late, might lead the superfi- 
cial observer to conclude that the tendency 
to wrong-doing is on the increase. 

That the temptations to swerve from the 
strict line of integrity for personal aggran- 
dizement have multiplied no one can rea- 
sonably doubt,—the great accumulation of 
wealth and the power and influence that men 
of money have in a community make its pos- 
session the one thing for which all others are 
sacrificed. It is so much more in accordance 
with the natural instincts to be served rather 
then to serve,—to surround one’s self with 
the luxuries that wealth alone can afford— 
to live in costly homes and have expensive 
equipages, that we need not be surprised 
when a resort is had to base and ignoble 
means to acquire a fortune. 

Underlying this, however, there is a strung 
element of positive integrity that outweighs 
all meaner considerations and controls pub- 
lic sentiment to a greater extent, perhaps, now 
than ever before. Business has certain defi- 
nite rules, and by common consent men agree 
to abide by its decision in the conducting of 
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their own and of public affairs. Then the 
press is an important factor in public morals. 
The work of every one appointed to places of 
trust is, sooner or later, brought to its judg- 
ment seat, and must stand or fall by its ver- 
dict. That so many remain steadfast and, 
with single-hearted adherence to right, con- 
tinue faithful to the end, should inspire us 
with hope for the future. We have much to 
correct in the training of our youth; our 
schools should be nurseries of character, far 
more than they now are—defective home- 
training must find its remedy in the class- 
room—teachers who hold the moral virtues 
of truth and honesty as paramount, and are 
examples worthy of imitation in all things, 
are the ones to whom we must look to lay a 
broad foundation of truer and nobler man- 
hood and womanhood for the youth of our 
nation. 

When the doing right, because it is right, 
shall become the standard of moral duty in 
our homes and our schools, our business 
transactions will be regulated by its maxims. 

That a healthy moral tone pervades society 
is evident from the fact that though the 
wrong-doer may not receive the legal punish- 
ment his crime deserves, he falls from his 
social position without hope of recovery. 
“The way of the transgressor is hard,” so 
speaks the wisdom of ancient lore, and the 
lapse of ages has confirmed the testimony. 


The Providence Journal, in discussing 
the subject of bank robberies, expresses simi- 
lar views. The writer says that— 


‘* Numerous as are the cases of embezzlement 
or robbery in the aggregate, they prove by 
their exceptional character the immense pre- 
ponderunce of integrity. Taking the immense 
amount of money entrusted to institutions of 
a fiduciary kind, the loss by actual wrong- 
doing is relatively small. It is large enough, 
however, to induce, even to necessitate, a con- 
sideration not of the special, but of the gen- 
eral causes. There is a law somewhere which 
rules. What is it? 

“Tn the first place, this class of crimes must 
be accepted as the outcome and adjunct of our 
especial civilization. The feudal baron no 
longer issues from his stronghold to make war 
upon a neighbor baron; no Rob Roy makes a 
raid upon the cattle of the defenceless and 
inoffensive low-land farmer. Even in the 
‘boundless West,’ where banks or stage or 
railroad coaches are robbed at the pistol’s 
mouth, care is taken that the assaulted shall 
have no fair chance in a fair fight. It is not 
by the strong arm, but by patient and wary 
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scheming, that robberies of importance are | 
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LLOYD.—On Eighth mo. 16th, 1882, Lydia 


now consummated, using robbery in the popu- | Y. Lioyd, in the 63d year of her age; a mem- 


lar, and not exclusively in the legal sense. | ber of 


There is, then, temptation and opportunity. 
Is the temptation intensified by a false stand- 
ard of life? If this question is to be answered 
truly in the affirmative, then the whole com- 
munity becomes actually, though not inten- 
tionally, particeps criminis. 

‘Now, not to take a severe, certainly not a 
Christian, view of society in its treatment of 
the individual, is it not the fact that in these 
latter days the mere possession of money gives 
greater ee and power than is consistent 
with a due regard for mental or moral charac- 
ter? Are not the boundaries between right 
and wrong assimilated to those between the 
pages able and the punishable offences 
legally considered? Are we not teaching the 
rising generation that manual labor is disrepu- 
table, and that he who cannot live by his wits 
is a nobody? Witness the pressure of the ru- 
ral population into the cities; note the grow- 
ing extravagance of all classes living upon a 
limited income. How many of the men who 
have built up great and profitable enterprises 
and industries have sons capable of and will- 
ing to carry them on in the way they were 
created and maintained ?”’ 


These are questions that demand most 
thoughtful consideration. They are summed 
up in one problem—shal! the discoveries and 


uckingham Monthly Meeting. 





THE following additional subscriptions to 
the list published Eighth month 12th, have 
been paid to the Treasurer of the Committee 
for the erection of Fair Hill Meeting-house. 


fg RS EN a $25 00 
Mahlon H. Dickinson. .............ccccccseess 50 00 
| Gammel Conard seid. hia 100 00 
F Penrith Piiesisiccsdivivecatcdidobecsvsccecices 50 00 
' Thomas: J. Eimabandoccecoiisscesssepsquccesshses 50 00 
ee i IR nit errcinngbemeness 100 00 
Sarah P. CRAM .occesee. scccsorsescocsore ee 10 00 
SP le acted cescnsanecenscteaauseancueets 20 00 


SPENCER Roserts, Treasurer, 
421 North Sixth street. 
Philadelphga, Ninth month 4th, 1882. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Nest of Chetura pelasgia.— At the meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, held Seventh month 18th, Thomas 
Meehan exhibited a nest of the chimney- 
swallow, or swift, from a chimney in Ger- 
mantown. It was made of small twigs of the 
cherry-tree, and fastened together, and to the 
wall of the chimney by vegetable gum of 


inventions which mark the present as an era | Some kind, indeed, pure gum, undistinguish- 


of unparalleled resources be made subservi- 


ent to better and nobler living for all peoples, 


or basely used to aggrandize the few and thus 
widen the breach between man and man? 
Let us ponder well this important subject, 
and by self-examination seek to discover 
where we stand individually. Do we live 


that we and ours may have all the benefit, or 


recognizing that each is a part in one stupen- 
dous whole are we strengthening and 
building up by our example the great fabric 
of human society ? 

This is what most concerns us, and as we 
are faithful to irs revealings we will receive 
strength, not only to resist temptation our- 
selves, but to lend a helping hand to a weaker 
fellow traveler. 








MARRIED. 


RODGERS—CHAPMAN.—On Eighth mo. 
23d, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, John Q. Rodgers 
to Isabel, daughter of Samuel B. Chapman, 
all of this city. 








DIED. 

DILLIN.—On the morning of Ninth mo. 
6th, 1882, Eli Dillin, aged 71 years; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


SOI a ie 


able in taste and general appearance from 
| the kind which exudes from cherry-trees. He 
| referred to the statement of Audubon, and 
which has apparently been copied without 
| further question by subsequent authors, that 
| the gum used by the bird in the building of 
‘its nest is a salivaceous secretion of its own, 
and that there are withift the mouth of the 
bird special organs provided for this secre- 
tion. Only for this positive statement of 
Audubon there would be no question, he 
thought, that this was cherry-gum, obtained 
at the same time and place from where the 
| twiys were obtained, namely, the cherry-tree. 
It was not easy to tell one kind of gum from 
| another in the absence of chemical analysis, 
but he believed there was no difficulty in 
‘distinguishing animal gum from the gum 
| yielded by vegetables. It was inconceivable 
that an animal should secrete vegetable gum. 
Still, in view of Audubon’s statement, the 
question was one for anatomists to settle. 

It was, he said, worthy of remark that 
other species of swallow used vegetable gum 
for nest making. A c&ve-swallow of Cochin 
China used a gelatinous seaweed, a species of 
Gelidium not far removed from Chondrus 
erispus, the well-known Irish moss, to make 
their nests. This formed the so-called edible 
nests of China. Lamaroux, as quoted by Dr. 
Peyre Porcher. in his “ Medical Properties 
of Cryptogamous Plants,” remarks that far 
inland the birds employed other material to 
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build their nests, but secured some of the 
Gelidium which they employed to stick the 
materials together, and fasten the nest to its 
support. The collecting of vegetable gum 
for this purpose is expressly conceded in the 
case of this species. 

in regard to the nest exhibited, Mr. Meehan 
called attention to the fact that the gum with 
which the twigs were coated had evidently 
all been deposited on the wall before the col- 
lection of the twigs; and, as the twigs were 
placed, the gum was softened, perhaps by 


saliva, or perhaps by water brought in the’ 


bird’s bill, so that it could be drawn over the 
twigs. This was evident by the lines. of 
gummy threads, which mostly started from 
the mass on the wall, and decreased in thick- 
ness as they were drawn out, t@rminating in 
filmy lines. He called attention to the nest 
exhibited as being obliquely built, and not 
set regularly against the face of the wall. 
That this appeared to be intentional seemed 
evident from the fact that the finer ends of 
the twigs all started from right to left and 
which, after being fastened there by the gum, 
were bent around to the left, making a greater 
curve at the right, on account of the less 
resistance from the slender end of the twigs. 
This obliquity seemed a great advantage to 
the bird, as it provides for sitting nearly par- 
allel with the wall. If the bird sat at right 
angles with the wall, its long wings would be 
very much in the way of her work. 

Grace Anna Lewis remarked that she had 
once had an opportunity of seeing a chimney- 
bird at work repairing the nest upon which 
it was sitting. Tle bird adjusted a loose 
stick with ease, and then plastered it with its 
bill, using the latter in the manner of a trowel. 
It then waited quietly, apparently to give 
time for a further secretion, and worked and 
rested alternately until the damage was re- 
paired. All this was distinctly seen through 
a pipe hole opposite the nest. of the bird. 

iss’ Lewis had seen many nests of the 
chimney-bird and did not think they were 
usually larger on one side than the other, but 
supposed that the specimen shown by Mr. 
Meehan had been warped by rain and redry- 
ing. 
When first built the nests are quite sym- 
metrical, and in the form of a quarter of a 
globe. The particular nest to which she re- 
ferred had been built by placing two sticks 
vertically, and attaching the cross-pieces to 
these, to form the open basket-work. She 
thought the cement used to fasten the sticks 
was of animal origin aud was derived from 
the bird itself. hen fresh and unsmoked, 
the cement does not resemble, even in color, 
the gum of the cherry-tree.—Copied from 
“ Proceedings of the Academy.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY LITTLE TRAVERSE BAY. 
No. 7. 

The town of Petoskey with its large hotels, 
its compact build, its unshaded streets, and 
its too distant woodlands, does not seem to us. 
a desirable place of summer rest, and on the 
morning of Eighth month 5th we take the 
little steamer at the dock for a tour of the 
Bay of Little Traverse. Very rapidly we are 
borne over the bright waters, first to Wee- 
que-ton-sing, a pleasure and health resort, 
which does not attract us, and we pass it by. 
Next comes the town of Little Traverse or of 
Harbor Springs, as it is now called ; but this 
is quite unshaded, and so has no charms for 
us, since we are devoted to the Dryads. It is. 
noted for its pure springs of almost icy cold 
waters, and for the remarkable regularity of 
its temperature. Pieces of ancient pottery 
found here are believed to indicate that it. 
was once a stopping place for tht Mound- 
builders, on their journeys from Mexico to 
the Lake Superior copper mines. For a 
long time it has been a camping ground for 
the Indians of the Ottawa tribe. In the days 
of Pere Marquette their village was L’Arbre 
Croche, but a Catholic priest in later days 
counseled their removal to Little Traverse, 
on account of the superior advantages of this 
place. Here a rude church was erected about 
80 years ago, and this was used as the sanc- 
tuary of the Indian Christians till the present. 
simple structure took its place. For many 
years this was a central point for the pay- 
ment of annuities, and it was also a trading 
post, only exceeded in importance by Mack- 
inaw. Strangely enough, Indian superstition 
located the Bad Spirit in a pool at a little 
distance, and they are said to believe that he 
was frightened away by the noise of the white 
man’s saw-mill. It is only a half mile walk 
to the right, along the shore, and Harbor 
Point is reached. This lovely point%of land, 
for which I wish to say a word in admira- 
tion, is clad with wood. and lies between the 
inner quiet water of the bay, and the more 
turbulent waves which roil in from the mass 
of Lake Michigan. The cottages toward the 
extremity of the point open to two charming 
water views, and have always a cool breeze 
from the lake or the Bay. A company of 
Lansing people have purchased this tract, 
and have built a hotel where meals are dis- 
pensed, and then those dwelling in cottages, 
and those tenting under trees are released 
from the care of preparing food. Here was a 
joyous company of people, some bathing in 
the coo! surf, some reclining in hammocks in 
the shadowy places, and some reading or talk- 
ing upon the piazzas of the cottages. The 
inner beach is lined with gaily painted 
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pleasure boats of various sizes, while out on|it in these series of struggles which have 


the waters the red, blue, green, and white 
little batteaux dance merrily. The coloring 
of the ae which nestle among the trees 
is noticeable. Some are blue, some are a 
light green, others are of plain colors relieved 
with dark-red, and all are fanciful and rather 
original in their design and decoration. But 
the place was full of visitors, and we could 
get no foot-hold here, and so stepped aboard 
the next little steam-boat which touched at 
the point, and were taken to Bay View, the 
Methodist resort, and camp-meeting ground, 
only one mile east of Petoskey. ere, upon 
the fine terraced shore of the m & company 
of Methodist people have secured a tract of 
woodland which they have improved by 
clearing out all underbrush, and opening 
avenues, building cottages, assigning tenting 
grounds, and €recting a hotel in which way- 
farers and transient visitors may find enter- 
tainment, and cottagers may procure meals. 
An auditorium among the lordly old beeches 
of the grove is provided with comfortable 
benches, and a pretty pavilion accommodates 
the ministers and officers who preside over 
the meetings, and here the State Camp Meet- 
ings are annually held. This year’s assembly 
was just finishing its work, and we had the 
privilege of being present at the last two days 
sessions which were given up to the ministra- 
tions of women. We leon gifted daughters 
of the church raise their voices in eloquent 
appeal to the general body to move forward 
effectually in behalf of the cause of Christian 
progress in our own land, and in advocacy of 
the zealous extension of the blessings we 
enjoy to the darkened peoples of the earth. 
} never heard the cause of Temperance reform 
more pursuasively and logically, as well as 
elogently, presented. There was wit, pathos, 
and fervent appeal, and certainly the respect 
and deep attention of the great audience 
under the cathedral trees, in this noble grove, 
betokens the growth of a sentiment which 
will soon lead to the desired legislation which 
will place Michigan on a level with Lowa, in 
regard to this great question. At the close of 
the addresses the awakened enthusiasm of the 
people was appealed to for contributions 
toward the funds devoted to practical work 
in this direction. The Methodists are a practi- 
eal people, for a goodly sum was promptly 
gathered and handed over, and these priestess- 
es of a righteous cause went forth to other 
points of influence to pour forth their fervid 
eloquence, and unfold their unanswerable 
arguments. They have faith in the work, 
and carry it on with the courage born of con- 
viction. 

The Methodist body is credited with a 


+ goodly share of honor for the part taken by 
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resulted so gloriously in Iowa; and a bishop 
(John F. nn D.D.) of that Church says = 

“ One of the crowning features has been the 
part which women haye taken. They had 
ample reason to wish and work for this great. 
consummation. But who, that even knew 
them well, could anticipate such wisdom in 
their plans, such ubiquity in effort, such 
golden speech, such exquisite skill in meeting 
emergencies as we have witnessed here? An 
not only the women of Iowa, but the excel- 
lent and gifted from other states gave their 
powers to this work.” The good bishop adds : 
“Of all the Russian crowns, covered with 
diamonds, that rest in idleness in the jewel- 
room on the Kremlin, not one is good enough 
for J. Ellen Forster and Frances E. Wil- 
lard.” A Danish lady, by her felicitous 
addresses, aroused the Scandinavians to vote 
for Prohibition, and to a German lady is 
largely due the fact that the German vote 
has been combined with that of the American 
in this reform. 

And now Michigan cries out, too, for 
redemption, and, as in Iowa, the women come 
bravely to the front, while the great Metho- 
dist denomination throws its powerful influ- 
ence decidedly into the scale on the right side 
of the balance. The example of Iowa gives 
courage to the workers, and there is good 
hope, that in this peninsular State of vast 
undeveloped resources the demon of drunk- 
enness may be effectually bound. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize in the enthusiasm 
for righteousness which animates these earnest 

le. 

We readily find cottage lodgement, and 
linger many days in this breezy place, enjoy- 
ing that for which we have bestowed no 
labor nor pains, and admiring the judgment 
and good taste of those who have here pre- 
pared a tabernacle and tented grove beside 
the pure waters, where the weary may rest. 
for a season, where wits may be sharpened 
by contact even as iron sharpeneth iron, and 
where the spiritual life may find that stim- 
ulus which it needs. The great Camp Meet- 
ing which gathered at times 5,000 people into 
this forest sanctuary is over for the season, 
but enough persons remain in the hotel and 
the cottages and tents to make a large con- 
gregation which gathers vet at stated periods 
in the tabernacle for public worship. 

Two families of Friends are among the 
lingerers here, and one ministér (a woman) 
has sometimes spoken acceptably in the meet- 
ings for worship, but I have not heard her. 
When the chill rains come, and the nights 
are tempestuous and cold, it is not unusual 
for those tenting in the forest to draw logs 
and lighter brushwood together at the ap- 
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proach of night, and then apply the torch to 
the pile. The flames soon seize upon it, and 
the cheerful, ruddy blaze casts a glow through 
the darkness and sends up its star-like sparks 
toward the sombre heavens. The effects of a 
generous camp-fire are surprising. Cold and 
rain are forgotten as the tenters draw their 
chairs to its side, and cheery converse and 
the merry laugh speak of hope for the mor- 
row, and joyous anticipations for the future. 
Down by the waters, too, as the mantle of 
night falls, lads and even earnest looking men 
gather great heaps of driftewood, from the 
ponderous log to the shivered remnant of 
some ill-fated little fishing-boat, and the great 
warm blaze shoots up into the silent night, 
and the crackling timbers send forth such a 
fountain of sparkling atoms as exceeds all the 
pyrotechnic fancies known to art. We look 
with wonder on such a waste of warmth and 
light, but the great abundance of the forest 
product renders this lavish burning a neces- 
sity. For it is impossible to store up this mass 
of surplus fuel for future use, and the cost of 
transportation would be more than its market 
value. Great masses of it decaying in the 
forest or even on the margin of the lake 
where the storm winds wrathfully or scorn- 
fully cast their spoil, generates malarial 
disease. Even the terrible fires of last sum- 
mer, which so desolated a portion of this State, 
are spoken of here as a not unmixed evil. 
‘The -percentage of intermittent fevers is 
remarkably diminished, while the inhabi- 
tants, comforted by the loving help which 
poured in upon them on all hands have re- 
erected their homes, and have again turned 
the generous soil, dropped in the seed, and 
the earth brings forth bountifully once more. 
This isa land of promise and of hope, but 
vigorous toil—unremitting and patient—is 
needful, before the refinements of cultured 
homes can be fully realized in lieu of wild, 
tangled forests and swampy marshes. But 
the children of the present generation are to 
have a noble inheritance indeed. No State 
has in proportion to its wealth done more than 
Michigan for popular education. Its educa- 
tional system has its secure foundation, both 
in the organic law of the commonwealth 
and in the traditions and affections of the 
people. In 1785, Congress, in an ordinance, 
providing for the sale of lands in the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio river, reserved for 
the support of public schools “section 16” 
in each township to be organized in that 
vast domain. This action set apart for edu- 
cational uses one-thirty-sixth of all the pub- 
lic lands in that region. In 1804 Congress 
repeated its previous provision, reserving 
“section 16” for the use of schools, and this 
action was confirmed in the law of 1805 


organizing the territory of Michigan, and 
its acceptance was made one of the condi- 
tions for admitting Michigan into the 
family of States. The pioneer settlers came 
chiefly from New England and New York, 
and brought with them broad views upon 
educational subjects, such as had made these 
older communities prosperous and influen- 
tial. Owing to the wise steps early taken, 
the foundations were broadly laid of a 
school system unrivaled in its liberality and 
completeness by any State of the Union. 

In 1826 (Congress appropriated public 
lands in the territory for the support of a 
university ; and when the State was admitted 
into the Union the infant free school system 
was guaranteed by its organic law. The 
State became the custodian of all school 
lands, and Michigan is we realizing the 
wisdom of this centralization OT power, while 
some neighboring States have largely lost the 
benefit of the wise action of the Congress of 
1785 by allowing each township to do as it 
pleased with “ section 16.” 

Michigan has supplemented the provisions 
of the general government by such action 
as has been found necessary, embracing all 
grades of general education, from the prim- 
ary school to the highest university course ; 
including the various branches of technical 
and professional education, with the exception 
of military science and theology. I know of 
no country in the world in which there are 
nobler provisions for the free and liberal 
education of all the children of the State; 
and if indeed there is any good in a mag- 
nificent public free school system, carried 
out to the.fullest extent—even to technical 
and classical culture—it must surely be 
realized here in this favored State, cradled 
in the arms of the Great Lakes, braced by 
the wholesome breath of the North land, and 
blessed with righteous law. For one thing 
more its wisest and its best are struggling 
to day. “ ‘lake away the drink demon from 
our people,” cry the children of the light 
from lake side and forest depth, from fair 
city and scholastic hall, from pioneer and 
from manufacturer, from church and from 
legislative hall. Who shall dare to doubt 
the result when such powers are working on 
the side of right? There is a great monied 
interest antagonizing the moral sense, aud the 
wisdom of the reformers, but the grave, 
thoughtful men, and the awakened zealous 
women of this land are in earnest, and are 
not to be turned back by any ordinary 
obstacles. The usual arguments against 
sumptuary laws, as _ interfering with 
personal liberty and against total absti- 
nence, as inferior to temperate and 


prudent use, are being urged, and are being 4 
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thoughtfully considered by the people, who 
will one of these days speak out authoritat- 
ively. If they judge that prohibitory law 
will interfere less with personal liberty than 
does the demon of drunkenness, as nourished 
by the “saloon,” and that use cannot be 
prevented from running into abuse, then 
will they decide as did lowa two months ago, 
and Michigan will turn over a grand new 
leaf. Speed the day! 

It has been a matter of some surprise to me 
to observe, that in addition to their strong 
protest against the drink temptation, the 
women of this people institute an earnest 
plea against the tobacco habit, as being the 
potent means for the moral and physical 
deterioration of the boys. No one better than 
a mother knows the value of cleanly and 
manly habits for the lads so soon to be the 
sovereigns of this land. The boy very natur- 
ally looks up to a kind father as the model 
of all goodness, and the lad’s cigarette natur- 
ally. follows the father’s cigar. Women teach- 
ers come before the assembled multitude to 
testify that if the school boy begins to smoke, 
further progress in intellectual atttainment is 
very problematical, and his moral standing 
is sure to deteriorate. This truth is elo- 
quently and feelingly urged upon the atten- 
tion of the fathers and brethren, and good 
influences even in this direction may radiate 
from this tented grove, and from these faith- 
ful advocates. The tremendous powers which 
in a few more years are to be committed into 
the hands of the youth of to-day justify the 
utmost solicitude that they be fortified in 
every direction, against the powers of evil. 
Pure in heart and sound in head, and led by 
divine affections, do we desire the coming 
man. 

‘“‘ Our slender life runs rippli i 
Into the silent hollows of the oe hema me 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 

Something to live for here that shall outlive 

us ? 

Some more substantial boon 

Than such as flows and ebbs with ——- 








EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 

Santa BARBARA, Eighth mo. 13th, 1882. 

To-day we are seated under the great 
shadow of a live oak tree in the garden, while 
the breeze plays among the multitude of 
leaves, coming to us fresh and pure from 
over the sea, sounding through the eucalyptus. 
groves like falling water. 

This country offers a climate well nigh 
perfect, the very place for work people, but. 
men work here as hard as elsewhere, though 
not against so many natural obstacles, as ice, 
snow, frost, frequent rains and excessive heat. 
A Pasadena farmer told me that there were 
too many days to work in the year, meaning, 
I suppose, that rainy days and snow-storms 
afford the workingman an agreeable respite 
from toil, and the changeful seasons a recrea- 
tive variety which breaks the monotony of 
labor. To me the climate is lovely. We go 
soon to Los Angelos, which will offer us a 
pleasiug contrast to Santa Barbara. It isa 
stirring business place, a railroad centre, ter- 
minus of the Southern Pacific Railroad, near 
to a seaport and steamship landing and in 
the midst of a vast area of arable land, much 
of which is now under high cultivation, pro- 
ducing remarkable crops of fruit and grain, 
while Santa Barbara is a quiet town sleeping 
peacefully between the Mesa and the foot- 
hills and peeping lazily at the sea as it laves 
its sandy beach. 

A business man longs for the stir of trade, 
to move among the active men and work 
from sun to sun, while the invalid, shelved 
for a season, seeks rather a place of repose; 
no more scream of whistle or rumble of heavy 
wagons for him, he must re-create himself for 
the coming fray,—when he gets well, when his 
ship of health comes in—but while he is bury- 
ing his nerves he wants the sweet doing-nothing 
as holidays at home. We have had some of 
these days, many indeed, since the rainy sea- 
son is over, like perfect days in June when 
our worthy dame has tried her best to please, 
and we love them much. But man cannot 
live on weather alone, although that be. of 
the best; he must “dc” other things than 
scenery, with which this coast abounds, and 
gather more solid things than flowers in this 
garden of everchanging fullness and inex- 
haustible variety. The Divine command 
trumpeted down the ages has reached this 
coast, and men, whether they will or not, 
must bend to and obey its behests—“in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Many, 
many are the workers here while the mists of 
the morning come up from the sea, laden with 
moisture, the sun rises in gladness and mother 
earth yields of her fullness feeding all her 
creatures. J. H.C. 












































fiekle moon ??”’ 
Bay View, Mich., Eighth month 15th, 1882. 





THe idea that nature is God expressing 
Himself to the senses, when once received, gives 
a new richness and meaning to life. It not 
only emphasizes by palpable evidence the con- 
sciousness of the divine presence, it disabuses 
the mind of an ill-boding fear of some sudden 
visitation which is the nightmare of supersti- 
tion; for He who is always at hand swoops 
not down from the skies, and He who works in 
such eternal order can have nothing capri- 
civus about Him.— Newton M. Mann. 
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THE TEACHER’S CHARGE. 
BY EMILY G. WETHERBEE. 


They sit before me in their usual places, 
My children still, though childhood’s days 
are past, 
With eager looks on their expectant faces, 
And youth’s bright halo over all things cast. 


Fair girls with smiles as radiant as the morn- 
ing, 
Bright, earnest boys, almost to manhood 


grown; 
What happy hearts look out now at life’s 
dawning, 
Ere sorrow yet has claimed them for its own! 


“Together looking backward through the ages, 
e’ve read of those high on the roll of fame; 
And hearts have thrilled and bright eyes 
dimmed o’er pages 
That tell the magic power of Shakspeare’s 
name. 


We've wandered by the brook with sad 
Ophelia, 
Heard Portia’s words like heavenly music 


fall; 
We’ve wept with Lear over his dead Cordelia, 
ane Seer through Arden’s leafy forest- 
all. 


We've heard the voice of gentle Spenser sing- 
ing 
In sweetest tones his notes of fairy rhyme, 
And heard the organ-voice of Milton ringing 
Adown the ages with its chords sublime. 


We've read of Sidney, who, amid war’s 
slaughter, 
Though parched with thirst and .wounded 
unto death, 
Himself refused the cup of cooling water 
To ease a dying soldier’s parting breath. 


In all these pleasant tasks, so near complete- 
ness, 
Have I true virtue made the highest aim, 
And taught that goodness far surpasses great- 


ness 
That Sidney’s deed is more than Shak- 
speare’s fame? 


O’er learning’s heights when their young feet 
would stumble, 
And their impatient spirits chafe at rule, 
Have I myself been patient, meek, and 
humble, 
And in my own heart have I first kept 
school? 


Dear boys and girls, so eager in your gladness 
To change for life’s rough road the school 
room floor, 
May sorrow never come to dim with sadness, 
But happy days surround you evermore. 


And wane at last, we reach death’s cloudy 
rta. 

And for us all life’s school at length is past, 
With the Great Teacher in that land immortal 
May we, without one absent, meet at last. 

—WSelected, 
208 
We cannot always oblige but we can speak 
obligingly. 


Wuart is our duty here? To tend 

From good to better—thence to best ; 
Grateful to drink life’s cup, then bend 

Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 
To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 
Scattering their fragrance as we go. 
And so to live that when the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory’s light ; 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 
A hundred fold in days to come. 

BowRIna@. 





THE world is close to our body ; God closer 
to the soul, not only without but within, for 
the all-pervading current flows into each. 
The clear sky bends over each maz, little or 
great. Let him uncover his head, there is 
nothing between him and infinite space. So 
the ocean of God encircles all men. Uncover 
the soul of its sensuality, selfishness, and sin, 
there is nothing between it and God who 
flows into men as light into the air. Certain 
as the open eye drinks in the light do the 
pure in heart see God. 





A SUMMER IN THE AZORES. 


A pleasant little book bearing the above 
title has occupied some of my a hours, 
and I thought the readers of lends’ In- 
telligencer might feel an equal interest in 
these Western Isles, accordingly the follow- 
ager have been prepared. 

he writer of the book, C. Alice Baker, 
makes the journey in company with an inva- 
lid friend, to whose affection she says she 
owes the experience. The islands have been 
but little known, though the tide of travel 
recently setting that way warrants the pre- 
diction that they will ere long be regarded 
as a desirable half-way station on the great 
highway of European travel. 

After a voyage of fourteen days in a sail- 
ing vessel they came in sight of Flores, one 
of the group of the Azores; Fayal, their des- 
tined stopping place, was not reached until 
four days bam, though the time between the 
islands is but twenty-four hours. “The out- 
line of all as we see them from the water is a 
long ridge of conical hills—I ought to say 
mountains—each with a depression at the 
top. Long straggling villages of white houses 
on the slopes.” © “The city of Horta, with its 
little one-story houses, glaring white walls 
and red tiled roofs, resembles the Swiss toy 
villages of our childhood.” “A motley crowd 
surrounded us as we stepped upon the quay— 
men and women barefooted or clattering in 
wooden shoes. The men wore gay woolen 
caps like those of the Neapolitan fishermen ; 
the pointed top tasseled and hanging over 
the side. Their shirts and trowsers were of 
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white linen, and over the right shoulder they 
hung their short jackets of dark woolen stuff. 
The women were bonnetless, hatless, with 
red, blue, or yellow cotton handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads. They wore white short 
gowns and very full petticoats of dark blue 
or red calico. Others were entirely envel- 
oped in hooded cloaks of dark-blue broad- 
cloth. The hood, which is stiffened with 
whalebone and buckram to preserve its shape, 
might be taken for a miniature chaise top. 





flag raised to show the direction of the wind, 
and men with wooden shovels tossed up the 
wheat into the air against the wind to winnow 
it. The whole scene was truly Oriental and 
picturesque.” 

“‘ Both sexes are poorly paid for their labor. 
Men’s wages range from twenty-four to forty- 
eight cents a day. The best dressmakers 
get twelve cents.” 

The visit to the Caldeira or largest crater 
in Fayal is described in a most interesting 
manner, but I can give only the barest out- 
line. In the ,ascent the ladies were carried 
in hammocks, each hammock is fastened at 
either end to a long bamboo pole, and is 
borne on the shoulders of two men. The ele- 
vation is 3,335 feet and the distance around 
the rim of the crater more than five miles. 
When they reached the brink “it was free 







































to-do Fayalesse bride is this capote. It costs 
from thirty to sixty dollars. The cloak part 
is a full circle, extending to the ankles. All 
that one sees of the wearer of this capote is 
the hands and a pair of eyes glistening, as it 
were, at the bottom of a coal-hod.” They 
found at the English hotel “ bare-floors fre- 
quently washed, clean, hard beds and a good | from clouds, and an awe-inspiring spectacle, 
variety of palatable food. The garden is en-|a circular abyss with precipitous sides cov- 
closed by walls of lava sixteen feet high and | ered with heath and Faya (a tree that gives 
two and a half thick. Here are lemon and | name to the island of Fayal) 1,800 feet to 
orange trees, bananas and figs, the cork oak | the bottom, which is a vast arena, containing 
and the camphor tree, the date, the cocoanut |a hill with its crater and a large pond. 
and other palm trees, bamboos, sugar-cane,| What we later found to be men cutting 
the acanthus and the olive, the coffee-treeand | rushes and sheep feeding on the bottom 
the tea-plant, the rice-paper plant, guavos, | looked like moving pin-heads.” 
pineapples, pomegranates and an endless va-| San Miguel, another of the Azores, is 
riety of vines and flowers, such as in New| remarkable for its hot springs and geysers of 
England we see only rarely in green-houses. | of mineral water. “Side by side,‘so that one 
Of peasant life in Fayal she says, “one|can put the thumb in one and the forefinger 
accustomed to our time and labor-saving | of the same hand in the other, one finds icy- 
machinery looks with wonder and interest | cold soda-water, sparkling like champagne, 
upon the simple industrial methods of the | separated only by a thin rim of clay from 
Azores, Saw-horses and our common wood- | sulphur-water {so hot and so offensive that 
saw are unknown. Here and there we pass | one can hardly bear the touch or smell of it; 
two men by the road-side lazily pushing back | and what is more remarkable, the cold spring 
and forth a peculiar saw fitted into a clumsy | is in a state of as active ebullition as the hot 
wooden frame. There is neither wheelbarrow, | one.” 
spade, nor shovel on the islands.” “The air is bracing and exhilerating; the 
“What farming was in the time of David | temperature so equable that our thermometer 
and the prophets, of Homer and of Virgil, | varied only from 69° in the morning to 72° 
that it is to-day in the Western Islands. The | at mid-day during the four weeks we passed 
yoke, the cart, the plough, the harrow, the | there.” 
threshing-floor, the threshing and the winnow-| In conclusion I will quote a few lines from 
ing are precisely like those described in the | the preface, hoping that some may find plea- 
Old Testament, the one and more mi-|sure in reading the book, and others more 
nutely in the Georgies. The grain is cut | fortunate may know by experience what these 
islands have to offer in curious physical fea- 
tures, as well as the customs and primitive 
practices of the people. “In the Azores 
everything is novel, and nothing is new. The 
tired teacher finds here enforced rest with 
continual diversion; the nervous invalid, an 
engrossing change of scene with absolute 
quiet, no temptation to hurry and no excuse 
for worry. To the artist, the botanist, the 
geologist and the philologist they offer a rich 
and almost unexplored field.” W.H 


with a sickle, and the sheaves bound by men, 
women and children as in the days of Ruth 
and Boaz. Near the hut of the peasant is a 
hard-trodden, circular floor of pumice fifteen 
to twenty feet in diameter, surrounded by a 
low rim of weather-beaten stones. This is 
the eira or thrashing-floor. Over the un- 
bound sheaves, as they lie on the floor, cattle 
are driven attached to a wooden drag, whose 


sharp bits of lava. After the threshing the 
straw is raked off with cumbrous wooden 
rakes, the grain swept up into a windrow, a 


SO 
“ GrowTH is the only evidence of life.” 
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Ir is well to carry with us the truth that 
the border-land between science and religion 
is one which men cannot be prevented trom 
entering; but what they may find therein 
depends very much upon themselves. Under 
wise guidance it may prove an Eden, the 
very gate of heaven, and we may acquire in it 
larger and more harmonious views of both 
the seen and the unseen, of science and reli- 
gion. But on the other hand it may be 
found to be a battle-ground or a bedlam, a 
place of confused cries and incoherent ravings, 
and strewn with the wrecks of human hopes 
and aspirations.—J. W. Dawson. 


ot ITEMS. 


THERE was a heavy snow storm in Lead- 
ville, Colorado last week. 


CHICAGO telegrams report frequent showers 
during the last two days, but say the weather 
continues favorable for the gathering and 
growing of grain all over the Northwest. 


THE first nger train on the Mexican 
National Railroad to Monterey, Mexico, en- 
tered that city on the 3lst ult. The road now 
extends from Corpus Christi, Texas, to Mon- 
terey, a distance of 330 miles. 


THE six thousand Sioux Indians now at 
Standing Rock Agency, 65 miles south of Bis- 
marck, Dakota, have, most of them, become 
farmers, and will harvest ten thousand bush- 
els of wheat this season. They hawe a white 
teacher in husbandry. 


NINE steamers—eight British and one Ger- 
man—-sailed from Baltimore on the 3lst ult., 
with full cargoes, for various European ports. 
Among the exports were 843,109 bushels of 
wheat, the largest quantity ever shipped from 
Baltimore in one day. 


On the first of this month the life-saving 
stations at the most dangerous points along the 
New Jersey coast were re-opened, and the 
wrecking apparatus in each was putin order 
for instant use. All the remaining stations 
will be opened on the 15th inst. 


THE winter wheat crop of Illinois this year 
exceeds 50,000,000 bushels, and it is the larg- 
est, except that of 1880, ever harvested in that 
State. he spring wheat aggregates over 
52,000,000 bushels, a little under the average of 
1879, but the quality is much better. 


THE ex-Zulu King Cetewayo left Waterloo 
Station, London, on the first inst. for South- 
ampton, where he will embark on board the 
steamer Nubian, which sails to-day for the 
Cape of Good Hope. He was much cheered by 
spectators on his way to the station. 


It is the opinion of the most experienced 
health authorities in London that the poorer 
classes of Jews are naturally long lived, and 
that the dietary and other sanitary regulations 
oa by their religion enable them to 

attle for a considerable time against un- 
healthy surroundings. 





THE latest accounts of the inundation of 
the town of Ben Ficklin, Texas, show that all 
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¢xve; t eight houses were washed away and 40 
a were drowned. The head of Bosque 
Yreek, Texas, was flooded by a water-spout 
on the 24th inst., and property to the amount 
of $40,000, according to the lowest estimate, 
was destroyed. One life was lost. 


Crop reports from Minnesota indicate that 
the wheat, which ‘so far is in nearly perfect 
condition,” will be housed or threshed in a 
week or ten days. It is reported from Kansas 
that the hot weather has injured grain in the 
western section, and that the crop will be 
short. The cotton reports from the South , 
Atlantic States are generally favorable, but in 
parts of Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and 
Alabama there is complaint. 


JUDGE Edward A. Thomas discusses, in the 
North American Review, the value of oaths 
in courts. In his judgment, the oath should be 
entirely dispensed with, as doing more harm 
than good. He declares that the conscientious 
man will tell the truth, when legally called 
upon to do so, as thoroughly without the oath 
as with it, and that dishonest persons are 
seldom restrained by the utmost solemnity of 
form. In short, he believes that the oath has 
lost its force as a restraint, and is merely the 
formula of an exploded superstition.— Press. 


Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, rides out, it 
is said, in a plain black coach which, in point 
of style, would scarcely bear comparison with 
the average public hack of New York. The 
vehicle is drawn by six mules, and followed by 
twelve cavalry guards, most of them negroes, 
and some of them smoking cigars. The Em- 
peror wears plain black clothes, bows to all 
who bow to him, and even raises his hat when 
saluted in like manner. He looks many years 
older than when he visited this country in 
1876, and wears a dejected expression, as 
though disappointed and despairing in his 
hopeless attempt to bring his subjects to a 
sense of their backwardness and inspire them 
to seek such a plane of civilization as exists in 
some of the lands he has visited. 


NOTICES.. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The next session of the First-day School 
General Conference will be held at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Ninth mo. 23d, 1882 (at the time 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting). 

The several First-day School Associations 
are requested to send their list of delegates, 
together with their reports and the answers 
to the questions assigned them, at an early 
date, to Joseph A. Bogardus, Clerk, 177 West 
street, New York city, New York. 








A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of 
Temperance, will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race Street Meeting House, Room No. 1, on 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 16th, 1882, at 10} A.M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
Street Parlor on the same day, at 9 A.M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Lucy SmrrH, Clerks. 

Circular meeting within the limits of West- 
ern Quarter at Mill Creek, on Ninth month 
10th, at 3 P. M. 

















